These eyes must tell the truth. 


Rail travel is safer today because of Corning 


THE crack express came to a jarring stop. In the 
cab of the locomotive two white faced men peered 
through the dripping night at a dim light ahead. 
Trembling and tense, the engineer turned to the 
fireman, “ What color is that light?” 


Less than a generation ago, every time it rained or 
snowed engineers had to stop or slow down be- 
cause they couldn't believe their own eyes. Red 
looked like white or yellow! The railway signal 
engineers turned to Corning. New glasses were 
developed of fixed unmistakable colors. New lenses 
with longer “carry”. New lenses that even “bend” 


light around a curve! A standard system of colors 


and 
Know: 


. that color «vs 


was worked out by Corning and the railroads 


accepted by the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
today as “Corning Specifications” 
tem guards every inch of America’s quarter million 
miles of track. Important, yes. But only one phase 
of Corning’s immense activity in glass research 
The great 200” telescope mirror... Steuben glass 

“Pyrex” for industry, chemistry and kitchens. The 

and many more are proof that Corning knows glass 


Lately Corning has turned to house insula 
tion. The result is glass in fibres infinitely 


silky, 


steel 


but with the tensile strength of mild 


A new insulation, ageless and fireproof 


A new material, rich with possibiliti« 
facts about Corning discoveries 
trated book, “Corning Glass Works presents 
Glass Works, 


LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


Corning Corning 
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$2, 500,000 


EVERY DAY 


is being spent for new plant 
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esirability of concentrating ¢x 
ly on the Latin American pros 
(1) Thriving trade relations, 
ted by the Administration's good 
or policies, provide a sound base 
ivertising. (2) American-made 
erams, both of the transcription and 
short-wave variety, are popular in Latin 
America and stand out in sharp con- 
trast to the hasty concoctions and casual 
resentations that are typical of the 
great bulk of Latin American air shows, 
(American stunts, such as street inter- 
views, Which were brought to Latin 
American notice during President 
Roosevelt’s visit to Buenos Aires, com- 
nonplussed Argentine radio 
Although there are only 
radio sets in Latin 
freshly stimulated com- 
petition of set manufacturers prom- 
ses a fapid expansion of - sales. 
Audiences per set, incidentally, are con- 
siderably larger than those in the United 
States, thanks to the location of loud 
speakers in many public places. (4) 
Latin American governments, protest- 
ing the flood of European political 
propaganda which is carried on short 
waves, are well-disposed toward Ameri- 
can Offerings that will compete for 
attention. (5) The biggest prospects 
for Latin American radio advertising— 
notably drug and automobile manufac- 
turers—are those already well acquainted 
with the accomplishments of the 
medium. 


pletely 
men.) (3) 
three million 
America, the 


Setback for Trailers 


Though this year will be better 
than last, sales and production 
are disappointing. 


Derrorr (Busine lieek Bureau )— 
Despite all the hoopla about the thriv- 
ing new coach trailer industry, the go- 
ing thus far this year has been preity 
rough. Sales haven’t been what they 
should be and many companies have 
been hampered in their production be- 
cause Of delayed deliveries of parts and 
materials and because they have found 
it hard to get skilled workmen. Much 
of the grief can be traced to strikes 
in the automobile industry, which 
frightened dealers out of ordering 
trailers ahead for the spring season. 
First quarter output is estimated at 
10,000 units, considerably below the 
anticipated _ total. Assemblies _ this 
month, however, will be around 8,000. 
The year’s production is likely to be 
55,000, or much less than was forecast. 
Even with allowances for this setback, 
the year will be better than °36. 
Trailer manufacturers have been on 
the spot not only because of sales and 
production difficulties, but because de- 
sign changes have come along so fast 
that they have proved a big financial 
rain. Even with a somewhat larger 


BUSINESS WEEK 
volume this year than last 
probably will be less. To correct an 
undesirable situation, members of the 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa 
tion are trying to stabilize conditions in 
the industry 

One proposal, which is being well 
received by the industry, is to take 
trailer exhibits out of the automobile 
shows and put them in a_ national 
trailer show to be held in Detroit in 
September. As it is, the fall automo 
bile shows come so late that if the 
trailer people wait for them, they lose 
most of their fall business. Encourage 
ment for the proposed show is derived 
from the first —privately-sponsored 
trailer show at White Plains, N. Y., 


carmings 


Apr. 8 to 13, which turned out to be 


a grand success. 
Who Buys Trailers 


The income of the average trailer 
buyer is $1,500 to $2,500, with a good 
portion of the buyers having incomes 
of $2,600 to $3,500 and higher, aC 
cording to a survey made by the Cov 
ered Wagon Co., largest trailer 
builder. People ranging from 36 to 50 
years of age purchase most trailers and 
use them for pleasure instead of for 
living quarters the year round. The 
curve of trailer owners on a chart is 
comparable with the curve of medium 
priced automobile owners. 

There is much trailer legislation in 
the offing im most states. It shows a 
trend toward the requirement of special 
licenses for house trailers, imposition of 
taxes, compulsory sanitation and safety 
equipment, and strict regulation of 
house trailer camps. The national as 
sociation is supporting reasonable legis 
lation, particularly laws which rule un 
safe, home-built trailers off the roads 


OWN SHOW FOR TRAILERS—Disap- 
pointed in this year’s business, trailer 
manufacturers think a private showing for 
their models, such as that at Los Angeles, 
may spur sales next year. 


PROTECTION 


with the fence that can 
“stand the rap” 


Wir an Anchor Fence around 
your plant, production can continue 
even under adverse conditions. Dis- 
turbancesin the neighborhood need 
cause you 00 anxiety. 

Write today for the free book 
about Anchor Fences. At all times 
these rugged, dependable fences 
stand guard over plant equipment 
and raw materials stored outdoors. 
They protect employes at work, and 
provide for better control of traffic 
in and out of the plant enclosure. To 
all trespassers they say“KEEP OUT” 
in a way that cannot be ignored. 

Protect now! Anchor is ready with 
large stocks of the best protective 
fence money can buy—and Anchor 
Sales and Erecting Service is avail- 
able in every industrial center. Con- 
sult “Where to Buy It” in your local 
classified telephone directory . . . or 
mail the coupon for free Industrial 
Fence Manual. 


eeeeteeeee MAIL CoOL JIPON NOW Seeeeeeeeee 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 

6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 
Send me .. AT ONCE .. 

specification book of Anchor Chain Link 

Fence. 


your tree 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 





Dear Eoss: 
I can't rest a minute here without drawing a crowd! 


These TEXTILE WORLD readers shove around me like high school kids 
after a movie star. And we're learning a lot from each other. 
You know, I always thought that "textiles" meant just clothes. 
But they don't. A tremendous amount of this industry's output 
goes into general industry —- and how these looms are humming! 


In calling around on some 30,000 Big Bobbins and Chief Shuttles, 
Boss, I'm amazed at the activity. Take any line — Wool, Cotton, 
Rayon and Silk, Knitting, Dyeing and Bleaching — they're all 
ahead of the best days that 1929 ever saw, and you know '29, Boss. 
In fact the Textile Industry was one of the first to top '29, and 
'37 is going to be even bigger. 


The textile boys themselves are making dough. So the gents who 
sell the machinery, supplies and equipment are working nights to 
try and keep pace with the orders. The orders are busting off the 
spindles in every line connected with it, Boss — and we're get— 


ing ours! 





This TEXTILE WORLD gives me an "In" here that's all wool anda 
yard wide." They all "cotton" to me (get it, Boss?). Another 
thing I notice:-— textiles are using more and more of one another's 
products. I know this because I get into every State, and I cover 
all lines. Well, I've got to dent the kapock for a few winks now, 
Boss. Don't work a guy to death just because McGraw-Hill lets you 
do it for a fraction of a cent a call, will you? Be human, Boss. 


J Telhuc 


P.Ss You know, TEXTILE WORLD is only one of McGraw- 
Hill's 25 business papers. Perhaps it would pay you 
to spread me a bit farther — who knows? 
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Advertise Jest 
in Magazines that Men Vax 


Ash For...Pty For 


Use Business Papers 


When your sales message hits the print of a ranking The business paper gives your sales message the 





business paper, there's no uncertainty about its desti- absolute minimum in waste circulation. It doesn't 


nation. It’s readership is hand-picked for the men burn up a dime competing with personal or family 


who manage and direct, operate and maintain! Its oppeals. It has, therefore, a higher purchasing power, 


home is not a living room table — but an office, a per reader, than any other form of media which you 


oa : : vuld name. 
mill, a plant. It calls by invitation, and is paid for 7 





: IR 
making the call. 


Approximately 3000 advertisers have testified by ac- 


Minimum Waste Circulation Beara 
ceptance that McGraw-Hill Publications perform a 


Business papers are as necessary to the conduct of 7 . , 
? Pat ie selling job that is second to none. An editorial influ- 
successful business as blueprints to an architect. They ence of over 50 years’ duration lends its prestige to 


are regular consultants and valued authorities on the your advertising in any McGraw-Hill paper. The 
particular problems of an industry. Men want them strongest proved readership in any medium awaits 


. ask for them . . . pay for them — in advance. your message. Use it! 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


“The Best Sellers in Industry” 


American Machinist Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West Factory Management and Power 
Engineering Electrical Wholesaling _ Maintenance Product Engineering 

Construction Methods and Electrical World Food Industries Radio Retailing 

= Equipment Electronics Industrial Selling — 

Business Week Electrical Contracting Lngineering and Mining Journal Metal and Mineral Markets Textile World 

Coal Age Electrical Merchandising Engineering News-Record Mill Supplies Transit Journal 


Aviation 
Bus Transportation 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














A NEW PAINT 


N economical system of coat- 
ings for protecting steel and 
structures against chemical and 
weather attack, CLO-RUBBER, 


brushed or sprayed 
R E S | STS leaves a thin, strong 


CHEMICAL and flexible film of 
ATTACK rubber with great 


adhesion and up to 
10 times the resistance to chemi- 
cal attack found in ordinary coat- 
ings. The film is hard, dries quickly 
and has an average coverage of 
890 sq. ft. per gal. when 

honed, of aes 2 UNUSUAL 
to 2 times ordina 

coverage. Priced fob COVERAGE 
$3.25 to $3.90 per gal. depending 
upon quantity, the extra coverage 
brings the cost per sq. ft. down 
among the cheapest of paints. 


@ Large chemical companies are 
standardizing on these coatings 
for structures and equipment. One 
has placed 6 orders in the last 60 
days; another has bought enough 
to cover more than 500,000 sq. ft. 
Write for complete information 
on CLO-RUBBER and expert 
counsel on your painting problems. 


THE HARRINGTON PAINT CO. 


1634 Collamer Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Specialists in Paint Protection for Industrial 
Applications Exposed to Severe Conditions, 





CLO-RUBBER | 


HOW MANY COLORS | 
ARE “GREEN”? 


~ 





——_ has over 1100 formule for finish 
_4 in green—and that does not include 


variations in finish such as viscosity, gloss, 
drying time, etc. 

So what? Zapon does not wish to offer green 
in 1100 shades. But Zapon does exercise the 
infinite care in production that gives genius 
to Zapon Industrial Finishes in accomplish- 
ing the specific jobs for which they are 
designed. 

Zapon Finishes are products of the Zapon 
Division of the Atlas Powder Company— 
one group in a fast growing family of modern 
chemical aids to industry. 


POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington - Delaware 
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New Products—New processes, new 


— 


design.; 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 





FATHERS, grandfathers, uncles, and first 
cousins, who have wrenched backs and 
watered knees in assembling tracks for 
“Junior’s electric train,” should react 
enthusiastically to the news that ‘‘Flex- 
I-Track” comes in long rolls, and is 
so flexible that it may be curved around 
chair and table legs, up and over im- 
provised bridges. Parfait Products, 
1500 N. Ogden Ave., Chicago, has de- 
signed it so that it can be attached to 
standard miniature switches,  cross- 
overs, and other equipment. 


As one approaches a door and sees a 
dark inlay surrounding the main panel, 
the conclusion must not be jumped to 
that it is ebony. It may be the soft 
rubber mounting of the new “River- 
bank Sound Insulating Door” of Hard- 
wood Products Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
An installation of 56 such doors in 
WGN Broadcasting Studios solved 
many an acoustical problem. 


WHERE electric shock is a hazard, the 
new portable resuscitator of Snyder & 
Leggerie, Mount Vernon, N.Y., should 
prove a natural. Powered by a small 
electric motor, a cam and-spring mech- 


Electrical World 
anism moves a pair of pressure pads 
downward and forward and upward 
and backward, administering artificial 
respiration to the shockee as per the 
Schafer prone-pressure method. Thus 
the operator’s hands are left free to 
administer oxygen or other restoratives. 


MASCULINE cosmetic note: Maas & 
Walstein Co., of 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, begins the marketing of 


| two creams to protect the hands of 


those who have to handle chemicals, 
solvents, greases, and oils that destroy 
the skin’s protective secretions. Cream 


| No. 1 goes onto hands before work; 


Cream No. 2 follows the 5 o'clock 
clean-up. 


WHOLE meals in single cans will be- 
come possible when Edward Holoubek, 
Roy, Mont., puts his two new patents 
into production. One will protect cans 
partitioned in a cross-sectional manner 
to form compartments which will be 





tightly sealed in relation to each 
The other covers cans con 
smaller subsidiary cans in the f{ 
covered and sealed trays. Suc! 
partmented containers should fi: 
plication in many fields. 


IN the new “Spirit” duplicator o 
set Duplicator Corp., 28 W. 23 
New York, which should be 

production in another 30 day 
“master copy,” or negative, from 
prints up to legal size may be 
is suspended on a thin metal | 
Rollers top and bottom vi: 








—_— 


squeeze out impressions without 
coming into direct contact with 
master copy: Patents pend on a | 
forated platen which will permit 
production of stencil duplications fr 
the same machine. 
PRINCIPLES inherent in the auto: 
electric lighting equipment of 

U. S. Government-approved Sea-! 
life jacket are extended to anchor | 
and running lights by Sea-Lite 
Corp., 791 Tremont St., Boston. 1 
electric lights operate on current 
erated from salt water right from 
ocean, the operating unit consisting « 
two dissimilar metals which in con 
with sea-water produce electricity. 


gets thin 
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New dry batteries with capacities 
one kilowatt hour are coming from 
laboratories of Le Carbone Co., Bi 
ton, N. J. These cells carry a 
guarantee when used within their < 
rent ratings. 


NEWEST appetizers, or thirstificrs 
make their respective bows: (1) “¢ 
Chips,” which taste like buttered pop- 
corn but look like thin crunchy ribbons 
come from Tosto Foods Co., Cin 
nati. (2) “Appella Crisps,” which arc 
bits of dehydrated apple crisped by 4 
patented process into “golden nuggets 
of goodness,” come from Appell 
Corp., Seattle. Being versatile, thes 
crisps will also provide one’s “apple 2 
day” when served with cream as 
breakfast food. 


Export D 
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7 MR. JONES * 
iS CALLING 
YOU 


transmits orders 
‘Teletalk ... gets informa- 


tion quickly for busy executives. 


speeds up Ship- 
‘Teletalk ping Room routine 


++ Shipments are made promptly. 


al ' 
carries orders di- 
eletalk rect to all key 


points on the production line. 


Teletalk saves time, steps, energy and 
gets things done faster in every depart- 
ment of a business . . . It is the only 
nter-communicating system on the 
market that permits the wide range of 
combinations which are necessary to 
t specific requirements. It is the only 
system with superlative tone quality. . . 
Tell us your problem and we will rec- 
mmend the combination best suited 
your problem. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC oe yaad 
Racine, Wisconsin, S.A 


Established 1909 
Export Dept., 100 Varick St., NewYorkCity 


“teletalk 


REG. U. 5. PAT =i 
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Demand Fabric Data 


Bloomingdale’s and other mer- 
chants seek exact information 
on quality of merchandise. 


FOLLOWING the Federal Trade Com 
mission’s action charging six big de 
partment stores with misleading adver 
tising and the improper identification 
of rayon fabrics (BW’—Mar27'37, 
p45), Bloomingdale Brothers of New 
York City last week led in making em 
phatic demand that suppliers — 
them with complete data on the typ 

quality, and weave of all yard seeds 

finished articles of clothing, and all 
other merchandise made up of textile 
materials, such as upholstered furni- 


| ture, draperies, furniture coverings, etc. 


The general order, addressed to all 
Bloomingdale buyers, requires that the 
exact percentage of wool, cotton, silk, 
linen, or synthetic fiber be specified 
The direct ap plication of the order to 
all synthetic fabrics such as rayon ace 
tate, Bemberg, and celanese and to such 
frequently dubious materials as camel's 
hair and cashmere was underscored 


For Dry Goods Standards 


The implication that Bloomingdale's 
would pass on all of this information 
to its customers was cheering news to 
consumer groups which for some time 
have been agitating for complete grade 
labeling. Having carried the day on 
the important issue of textile identi- 
fication, they are expected to push 
vigorously for extension of the prac- 
tice to other lines of merchandise such 
as furs, canned goods, and furniture. 

Further hope that they might win 
out along the whole front was ac- 
corded them this week by the an 
nouncement that the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association had taken out 
membership in the American Standards 
Association. Since its organization in 
1918, A.S.A. has been primarily con- 
cerned in promoting standardization in 
and has promulgated 
some 350 national standards, 
50 industrial safety codes. In the last 
few years, it has taken an interest in 
standardization of consumer goods, and 
N.R.D.G.A. has been represent 
on A.S.A.’s Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods. Last week's 
move, bringing the dry goods 
ciation fully into the fold, means that 
the weight of 5,700 of the nation’s big- 
gest department stores will support the 
consumer standards movement. 

The trend was further emphasized 
this week by the action of N.R.D. 
G.A.’s Standards Committee in recom- 


asso- 


mending to the platform commission, 


which 1s 
type 


drafting a voluntary NRA- 
for the industry, that pro- 
made for the development 
of standards and for their compulsory 
use in labeling and advertising. 


code 
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| in her home per- 
eletalk aa egy Sey to start 


the entire household efficiently. 


I'LL BE RIGHTY 
IN, MR.WAGNER 


saves her steps 
eletalk while on the job 


..~ enables her to stay at her desk. 


leletalk clears the switcl. - 
board for impor- 
tant incoming and outgoing calls. 


-j- 
Teletalk pays for itself in the savings it 
makes possible . One company re 
ports a decrease of 40% in internal tele 
phone calls alone... Teletalk costs little 
is quickly and easily installed and costs 
virtually nothing to operate . When 
you buy Teletalk you are protected. 
Webster Electric Sound Systems are ! 
censed by agreement with Electrical Re 
search Products, Inc., under patents 
owned by Western Electric Company 
Inc., and American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Established 1909 
Export Dept., 100 Varick St., New YorkCity 


“feletalk 
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Seems to Be Same Old Middletown 


Typical small city is re-examined in a second book by 
two sociologists; they find that though basic values are 
unchanged, conflicts are more insistent. 


A DOZEN years ago, a sociologist and 
his wife went from Columbia Univer- 
sity to the town of Muncie, Ind., to 
live there—live there for the purpose 
of finding out by a process of vivisec- 
tion just what makes a typical American 
town tick 

Months later they emerged with a 
documented study of the American 
scene, called “Middletown,” which not 
only found its place on the musty 
shelves of college libraries but became 
in the intervening years required read- 
ing for advertising men, sales managers 
and virtually all business men who have 
goods or services to purvey in America’s 
Middletowns. 

This week—with Muncie already 
figuring in the headlines, thanks to the 
activities of its leading citizen George 
A. Ball and the sale of his $10,000,000 
holdings in the Van Sweringens’ Mid- 
america. Corp. (BW’—Apr17'37,p17) 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. published a 
second study of Middletown. Entitled 

Middletown in Transition: A Study 
in Cultural Conflicts,” it details with 
the same articulate thoroughness the 
social and economic changes wrought 
by a decade of prosperity, depression, 
and reviving activities. The authors are 
again Robert and Helen Merrell Lynd. 


Hail End of Depression 


The investigators arrived in Middle 
town for their second sojourn in June, 
1935, right after “the city’s recent in 
dustrial and civic progress” had been 
celebrated with the renewal of the 
annual Chamber of Commerce dinner, 
allowed to lapse since 1931. Earlier 
in the year an automotive parts plant 
had exceeded its all-time employment 
record. Local business had been elec- 
trified by the news that the General 
Motors unit making Chevrolet  trans- 
missions, withdrawn three years earlier, 
was returning to Middletown. “We 
were joking earlier this year when we 
talked about the ‘past’ depression, but 
now we mean it,” said one business 
man. 

Middletownians, the inquiring new- 
comers found, tended to deem the de- 
pression “just a bad bump in the road,” 
not an inevitable result of the economic 
system. In 1935 “Middletown was in 
effect saying, albeit soberly and de- 
cidedly anxiously: ‘It’s all over, thank 
God! And now we'll get after all those 
things we were planning for ourselves 
in 1928-29.’"" If the hopes of some, 
particularly among workers, had been 
crippled, “the influential business group 
who determine the wave length of 


Middletown’s articulate hopes are today 
busily broadcasting the good news that 
everything is all right again.” 

On the whole, according to the 
Lynds’ evaluation, the values by which 
Middletown is living are about the same 
as they were in 1925. Leadership of 
the community is vested in the same 
classes, and the authors emphasize, in 
a separate chapter, the prestige and in- 
fluence of the Ball family, designated 
as the X family, in Middletown’s eco- 
nomic and social life. If the dominant 
groups defend their values and retain 
their hostility to governmental inter- 
ference in business and to “labor dis- 
turbances,”” some of the Middletown 
working class may have glimpsed, in 
Roosevelt's preoccupation with social re- 
form, what are, for it, new values in 
living. 

While the town’s culture-pattern has 
emerged from 10 eventful years with- 
out basic transformation apart from 
emergency” provision for relief, many 
conflicts, some apparent in 1925, seem 
intensified. These include conflicts 
among institutions; among groups, for 
example between workers and business 
men in a community stressing an aspira- 








Acme 
REPUBLIC’S NEW PRESIDENT—R. J. 
Wysor, formerly executive vice president 
and general manager, succeeded Tom M. 
Girdler as president of Republic Steel 
Corp. last week. Mr. Girdler was named 
board chairman. 
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tion for harmonious unity; betw 
tradition of “individual respons 
and the urgency of collective 
many Middletownians; between 
said and what is done. 
Emphasizing that “compron 
expediency rule Middletown's « 
the Lynds conclude their work 
calling a historian’s characteriz 
the European ruling class aft 
French Revolution: “. . . they 
reluctantly backwards into the 
lest a worse thing should befall : 


Middletown’s Economic Tri: 


What have been Middletow: 
nomic vicissitudes since 192°‘ 
their inevitable effects on all inst 
and ideas of the people? 

“Manufacturing establishments 
bering 99 in 1925, when th 
had a population of 36,500, 
ducing $41,254,000 worth of 
rose to 105, producing $65.” 
worth of goods, in 1929, wh 
population had expanded by 9,0 
1933, when the town counted 
inhabitants, the number of plants 
tracted to 80, value of product 
$28,621,000. Average num 
wage-earners, which had multip 
four years from 6,853 to 10,2 
to a little over half, or 5,461, in 
Total wages, after growing by $4 
000 to $13,456,000 in 1929, 
to almost a third, $4,513,000, in 
(In judging the dollar figures, on 
take into account the changing 
level.) 

Retail business, of course, felt t 
percussions of industrial decline. W 
stores increased from 610 in 1 
648 in 1933, net sales fell 57.1 
time retail employees 42°, total 
payrolls 53°. Middletown cu: 
purchases sharply in jewelry, « 
tionery, restaurant meals, fur: 
automobiles. The only retail 
without a decided decline in net 
were the filling stations, whose 
volume lost 3.8, while the n 
of stations rose from 41 to 70. M 
townians abstained from new aut 
biles, but persisted in using what 
had—on relief or not. 


Labor’s Rise and Fall 


Out of about 13,000 persons of 
working class gainfully employed 
900 were union members in 1929 
on the eve of the New Deal the nu: 
was about 200 less. When Section 
of the National Industrial Recovery A 
gave an impetus to the local ! 
movement, membership grew to 
In a town which advertises as one o! 
assets for incoming industries ‘ 
dom from labor disturbances,” 
movement did not get far. 


hopes of 1933,” admitted a Centr 
Labor Union official in 1935. 
In a last-minute footnote the Lyne 
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that on Jan. 8, 1937, the 
-eneral Motors unit making Chevrolet 
nsmissions was obliged to close, 
“ to the Fisher Body strike at 
leveland. A workers’ committee got 
signatures of all 1,500 employees 
ssured G.M. by wire of its sup- 
in the present labor crisis.” Re- 
of the G.M. unit had actually 
| up wages in some local plants, 
ed workers. 
In 13 chapters, their data summed up 
by tables, the authors of ‘“Middle- 
town in Transition” have brought to- 
r all they could get on the means 
velihood, leisure, health, education, 
vernment, press, family life, and gen- 
| outlook of a town —" a 
l 


50,000 population. Middletown’s life 

s a “continued story,” to which the 

Lynds have added another series of 
pters. 


Power Outlook in 1980 


Engineer predicts we _ shall 
nearly double ovr use of 
electricity from all sources. 


WHILE we are looking ahead, we might 
as well adjust our bifocals to give us 
a good, long range, opines George A. 
Fleming, Bureau of Reclamation engi- 
neer at Denver. Mr. Fleming has just 
completed a summary called “Looking 
Ahead to 1980.” 

By 1952, according to the Fleming 
estimates published in Electrical West, 
the great river power projects—includ- 
ng Boulder Dam, TVA, Bonneville, 
Fort Peck, the St. Lawrence project, 
nd some smaller plants—will be in 
full operation. The balance of esti- 
mated new demands will have to be 
met by fuel-power plants. 

Last year, hydro-electric plants pro- 
luced 36% of our current, but on the 
estimates of Mr. Fleming they will put 

t only 33% of the total in 1952, 
even with the great federal projects. 
The reason is found in the rapidly- 
rising curve of demand, which also 
must be projected in consideration of 
increased population. Authorities dif- 
fer, but an average may be struck at 
round 155,000,000 people in 1980. 

At the present rate of increase, de- 
mand will almost have doubled, the 
Fleming studies show. Each American 
will be using about twice the present 
annual take of 880 kw.-hr. And al- 
though the estimates are arbitrary in 
part, they don’t seem too large when 
you consider that the Pacific Coast per 
capita average of today almost equals 
iat 1980 national average. 

If the big river-power plants con- 
tinue to be built beyond 1980, the need 
tor fuel-power generating stations will 
ecline. But the estimates indicate that 


up to 1980, hydro-electric power still 


ill be less than half the total 
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[ asax Dispensers will 
stand up under hard us- 
age—even an accidental 
blow. There is no glass to 
splinter or cause injury. Hence AJAX 
dust-tight Dispensers are especially suited 
for factory use. They are loaded automat- 
ically from a 250 cup carton, and dispense 
the cups one at a time, bottom first. No 
hand touches the rims of the cups in 
loading or using. AJAX service is safe. 

AJAX cup samples in cigarette humi- 
dor— with supplier's name— on request 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., Div 
68-B Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Europe: Boom and Bluff 


Both go on but, behind them, Business W eek’s foreign 
editor finds changes in the situation that are of far- 
reaching importance to business. 


EUROPE is confronted with a “peace 
scare.” Italian troops routed in Spain ; 
Belgium voting down its ardent fascist 
leader; Central Europe—from Czecho- 
slovakia to the Mediterranean—capri- 
ciously forgetting its recent flirtation 
with the Berlin-Rome crowd; and, most 
of all, a London which is resuming its 
old réle as the political center of 
Europe—these are the developments 
which have recently unnerved world 
speculators in rubber, copper and 
wheat. Europe is bristling with arma- 
ments, but there is such a readiness 
on all sides to talk peace that business 
is readjusting its estimate of the future. 

There has been no sudden change 
of front. In Paris, only a mile from 
the Foreign Office where currently 
nebulous peace plans are under dis- 
cussion, France’s largest electric power 
supplier is constructing a huge under- 
ground gas-proof control room from 
which a vast utility empire can be 
operated during an air raid. Off on 
the German frontier the world’s most 
famous underground fortifications are 
completely manned against attack. 

In Germany, workmen in the great 
new airplane factories are drilled to 
take their places in a few minutes in 
underground chambers when the air 
alarm signal sounds, and each has been 
fitted with a gas mask which hangs on 
an assigned peg in the tunnel connect- 
ing with the factory. 

Britain is rushing great subterranean 
airports, providing free gas masks for 
the entire population, planning emer- 
gency food storage. The Soviets have 


altogether more than eight million 
gainfully employed women workers, 
some of them commanding air squad- 
rons, and there are women to take the 
places in every key industry of those 
workers who will man Russia’s vast 
fleet of tanks in any crisis. 

More than any other single thing, 
it was the announcement of Britain's 
$7,500,000,000 rearmament program 
that stirred peace talk. Only two other 
countries in the world—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—could 
match such a program without wreck 
ing their finances. 

Italy was shocked. One year of un- 
contested conquest in Africa with end- 
less snubs for the “mistress of the 
seas” had made the Italians for a time 
the cocks of the walk. But the main- 
taining of empire has proved to be 
more costly and less glamorous than 
the attaining. 


Mistake in Spain 


The Spanish affair was ill advised, 
as far as both Rome and Berlin were 
concerned. It started because Mussolini 
was tempted to complete his hold over 
the “Roman sea,” by the hesitancy of 
the British to act in the Mediterranean. 
Germany was willing to collaborate be- 
cause a fascist stronghold in Spain 
would have split the fighting strength 
of France, and, with air bases along 
the coast and in the Azores, could have 
helped to hold Britain at bay because 
of the threat to the empire lifeline 
around Africa as well as through the 
Mediterranean. 





Special Report 


Into every current calculation 
the business future, the tense | 
ropean situation drops an omin 
x. To learn the business realities 
this situation Business Week sent 
foreign editor abroad early this 
with instructions to look for hins 
to talk to government and industr 
heads from London eastward 
Moscow, to try to get behind | 
rope’s mask of boom and bluff. 
This is his report on that assig 
ment, written upon his return, t 
American business men in terms 
their own interests. It is based 
what he saw and on what he learn 
in off-the-record interviews wit 
responsible European leaders—and i; 
reveals significant differences fr 
the picture in the daily headlines 











Germany has been clearing o1 
Spain with as much dignity as pos 
since the beginning of the year. 1 
defeat of Italian troops at Guadal 
—under whatever circumstances 
believed to mark the beginning of 
end of active foreign intervention 

Feeling against Italy is at a 
pitch in Britain. London will tak 
aggressive move against Rome, nor 
tempt to restore a free Ethiopia, 
Mussolini must now be aware that 
time has passed when the British 
withdraw their fleet from the Medi 
ranean in order to avoid trouble 
him. Future moves must be more ¢ 
fully considered. 

German authorities insist they w 
peace and the opportunity to build 
their self-sufficiency program, yet 
the provocative speeches of Nazi 
thorities, rumors of surprise mar 
into Czechoslovakia, the recurrent q 
tion of annexing Austria, and the « 
stant verbal attacks on Moscow that 
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TOOLS OF WAR—Traditionally mistress of the seas, Britain, by 
her new armament program, aims at maintaining that proud 
position, matching it with new leadership in the air. 
cally, her air force is probably the world’s finest—the problem is 


to make it the world’s largest. 


Techni- 


PATHS OF PEACE—More meetings like this one 
Sugar Conference which convened in London Apr. 4—to dea! 
with a single troublesome problem may pave the way for a fina! 
world conference to put an end to such competitive defense ex- 


arris dl 


penditures as Britain’s recently-voted $7,500,000,000. 
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than anything else—account for 
armament race in Europe today. 
in last year lost its opportunity 
ke effectively—before England's 
ument was really under way and 
France was weakest internally. 
ir ago, Britain—if pressed—would 
discussed seriously a commercial 
for Germany, simply to avoid 
e. A few weeks ago, Britain, 
id its mew self-assurance, refused 
to consider a return of the Ger- 
colonies. Credits for Germany can 
be bought now at Britain’s price 
ch includes both an agreement to 
| the arms race and some sort of a 
rity pact. This time Britain will be 
to hold out for her principles. 


Paris Loses Leadership 


From the end of the war to the rise 
of Hitler and the Nazis in Germany, 
Paris was the political center of Europe. 
Warsaw, Prague, Beograd and Bucha- 
rest looked to the French capital for 
eadership and loans. 

All that has changed in the last four 
rs. France.is not afraid of Ger- 
ny, but French conviction that Ger- 
n militarists dream of overwhelming 

rance in one quick decisive blow so 
1s to turn to the East with a free hand 

s shared by the old satellites of Central 
Europe. To accept England as the one 
lly able to prevent this is to concede 
to London again political supremacy in 
Europe. That is what has happened. 

There are a number of reasons why 
no one in Europe seriously expects war 
his year, and why there is a new wave 
f confidence in the timid efforts being 
made to call a combination economic 
and disarmament conference. 

Most serious is the question of costs. 
London’s new $7,500,000,000 program 
has set a mew pace in rearmament. No 
one knows how much Germany has 
spent on arms, but it is perfectly plain 
in Germany that the country is already 
living on a hand-to-mouth basis as far 
as food and raw materials are con- 
cerned. The Reich obviously can’t pre- 
cipitate trouble now, even if it has the 
desire. 

The Soviet Union is striving to the 
limit to be prepared for any emergency 
but is in a mood to bargain almost any- 
thing short of territorial concessions for 
peace. Russia is reliably reported to 
have a three-year food supply stored 
away im granaries and warehouses far 
from vulnerable frontiers, and an air 
force which commands the respect of 

Europe. The television equipment 
said to be under construction now for 
Soviet planes is creating as much con- 

rnation as the first experiments drop- 
ng soldiers and machine guns from 
lanes. But the shortage of moving 
ture theatres, even in Moscow, the 
ick of a variety of foods and clothing, 
nd the inability to meet the housing 
hortage are evidences that the Soviets 
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have neglected domestic problems to 
meet the war crisis. More than any 
other government, they have made big 
promises to their people. Under a dic 
tatorship these can be delayed, but not 
without giving the discontented the 
Opportunity to raise their voices. 

Italy has learned that it is often 
cheaper to acquire an empire than to 
maintain it, and Mussolini is fully 
aware that even his powers of elo- 
quence may not be great enough much 
longer to keep up the martial spirit. 

It is from another angle than taxes 
that business is beginning to be wor 
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& 
PROLETARIAN POWER — What Russia 
has most of is men, but she also has tanks 
(shown above in Red Square) and an air 
force second in numbers to none. 





ried. It was a French leader who | 

at his graph of steel prices and supp! 

for the last six months and exclaims 
If this keeps up, we won't be abk 

to afford the nails to 

shoes.” 

After working for six years to rega 
export markets, British and Ger- 
man firms have lost foreign orders 
recently because their delivery schedul 


' 
peg soies onto ¢ 
both 


was too slow 

And, as Europe has learned, this 
only the beginning. An ambitious arm 
program in country simply spur 
others to new efforts 

Europe’s darkest days were last fall 
when the internal French situation was 
weakest, foreign intervention in 
Spain threatened to precipitate a major 
European conflict, when England mad 
no decisions and talked loudly of } 
lack of preparedness 


one 


ASS hen 


Roosevelt Turned Tide 


The change in the tide 
the Roosevelt speech before the Pan 
American conference in Buenos Aires 
It was less a warning to Eurof > that 
the United States would use its 1 
influence on one side or the other t 
that war could end only in 
therefore that the wiser course was 
look for a way out—in which th 
United States, with capital and a hug 
buying power, could cooperate whole- 
heartedly. This su made a 
deeper impression in almost every Euro- 
pean capital than anyone on this side 
of the ocean surmised. 

Then came England’s massive war 
budget, which seemed, at the time, a 
move in the wrong direction. Actually, 
it had an equally sobering effect on 
Europe. The British obviously coveted 
no new territory, but were showing a 
new determination to protect what they 
had, no matter what the cost. France 
immediately took courage. Britain 
steadfastly refused to undertake fresh 
commitments on the continent but 
Britain and France obviously had com- 
mon interests in protecting themselves 
from any aggressors. 

Most of the world has misinterpreted 
French developments of the last few 
months. The Communists are the small- 
est group in the Popular Front govern- 
ment which Premier Blum, 
but they are probably the most vocal. 
They are blamed with the most radical 
features of the new social legislation 
as well as the continued attacks on the 
government for not intervening in 
Spain. 

Ten months after the bulk of the 
French labor legislation was passed, 
there is scarcely a major executive in 
Paris but who will admit the justice 
of most of the new laws, no matter 
who proposed them. But these same 
men are the backbone of a huge ma 
jority of the French population which 
has wholeheartedly backed the Blum 


chaos 
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program of non-intervention in Spain. 
France is not Red. French sympathies 
in Spain are prompted by the deter- 
mination to keep fascist intriguers out 
of the backyard, and not by the desire 
to support a Communist revolution. 
The loose French tie with the Soviet 
Union was made at a time when Britain 
refused both to make fresh commit- 
ments in case of an attack on the 
French borders, or to prepare for an 
emergency. It does not mean that Paris 
is going to be the scene of the next 
proletarian revolution, but that Paris 
can enjoy its noonday period at the 
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sidewalk cafés more when it knows that 
a modern and massive air force is pre- 
pared in the East to counteract any ag- 
gression on French frontiers from within 
Europe. France is still the France of the 
middle classes. The fascist radicals are 
as discredited by the French as the Left 
extremists. Blum has made this plain 
in the last month. The days of the pres- 
ent government may be numbered, but 
its fall will not precipitate a civil war, 
and its successor will be a government 
of the middle forces in France. 

Europe will rest easier when the 
Spanish situation is cleared up, but there 
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FRANCE’S FRONTIER FORTS 
most famous fortifications. Below, a drawin 
fort. 
overland attack, but France would rather re 
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Above, all that shows above-ground of the world’s 


g revealing the intricate layout of a modern 


Built at a fabulous cost, the Maginot Line is considered well-nigh impregnable to 


‘ly on a new-model disarmament program. 
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is a widespread feeling that the 
of foreign troops at Guadalajara 
a turning point in the trend of 
The outcome must be a compro: 
that faces can be saved all around 
Peace moves to date are tied up 
personalities. When the Ameri 
bassador to Paris, big “Bill” Bullit 
in a Washington's birthday addre 
it was doubtful if the United 
could keep out of a general Eur 
war, it was the first concrete ev 
that President Roosevelt's Europea: 
was actively working on his progr. 
When Bullitt left almost imme 
after the speech for conversati 


Washington, tongues began to wag. Si; 


ting in the palatial official reside: 
the Commissariat of Foreign Aff 
Moscow, stout, blue-eyed Commissar | 
vinov confided over a cup of tea t 
was “hopeful” that the one-time a 
sador to Moscow would be able ¢ 
complish something as a result 
visit to Washington, that the S 
would be glad to cooperate in any 
gram for peace, and that the tim 
“more than ripe” for action. “It 
ripe a year ago.” 


Bullitt Won't Talk 


Bullitt’s office in Paris was non 
mittal. “We like working with the an 
bassador, but so far he has kept |} 
thoughts on this European problem t 
himself. He discusses problems with 
but makes his own reports to Secr 
Hull. Obviously he’s working on 
gram which demands complete s¢ 
until it is ready to break.” 

Norman Davis is the second Amer 
can personality connected by Europ 
generally with “Roosevelt's pro 
“What’s Davis doing over here 
time?” is a common question in « 
capital. Ostensibly, he’s attending t 
World Sugar Conference in Lond 
Actually, one glance at the size of ! 
entourage, now spread out over a fi 
at Claridges Hotel, is evidence that 
is working on many problems. He 
authority on sugar, and sugar is one 
the world’s important commodities, | 
Mr. Davis is discussing larger prob! 
with the very important representati 
who have been sent to the confere: 
among others, by France, Czecho 
vakia, Holland, and Belgium. 

Confronted by Business Week 
the question of what might be in t! 
offing, Mr. Davis turned on all 


diplomatic charm, spoke of the neces: 


sity of reviving world trade by lo 


ing tariff barriers, and of coming to 


terms on a disarmament program 
the only means of preventing econ 
disaster, but refused smilingly to 
vulge any details of the ‘Roose 


plan.” But Mr. Davis will go on tc 
the Continent after the sugar confer- 


ence is completed, and Ambassad 
Davies of Moscow will visit him 
London before coming to Washing 
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for discussions with the President. And, 
very significantly, Belgium's very popu- 
ing premier has recently decided 
e to the United States. Though 
ibly coming to receive a degree 
Princeton, President Roosevelt 
has said that “of course, he will be 
| to be a guest at the White 


Long before the Hitler régime in 
Germany, Dr. Schacht is credited with 
told his government that Ger- 

could solve the worst of her 

ic problems if she would go 
Soviet business on a large scale, 

se Russia’s desire for industrial 
nery and Germany's raw material 
rements made a perfect trade set- 


sermany has done, and is still doing, 
far more business with the Soviet 
Union than most of the world realizes, 
relations between the two countries 
been strained almost to the break- 
g point during the last year in which 
r interests came into direct conflict 
Spain. It was this Spanish situation 
which breathed life into the steady flow 
f Hitler invectives against Russia and 
nunism, 
Chance for a Deal 
There is still no sign in either Mos- 
cow or Berlin that tension between the 
two countries is being patched up, but 
re is mounting evidence that a trad- 
ng deal between them is the logical 
1y out of a serious situation, and that 
other countries are trying to find a way 
patch up the differences between the 
two governments. Russia could prob- 
ably absorb enough German manufac- 
tured goods to occupy all of the work- 
men who would be likely to lose their 
jobs if the rearmament program came 
to an end in Germany, and Moscow, if 
threat of war were removed as it 
ild be after a disarmament accord, 
would be free to make purchases abroad 
vast quanities and pay either from 
ts $7,000,000,000 gold store or with 
raw materials, either of which would 
be welcome in Germany. 
The British have proved to be an 
xpected stumbling block to economic 
planning aimed at the removing of 
trade barriers. Negotiations between 
London and Washington for a new 
trade pact on the Hull plan have been 
balked a number of times during the 
x months or more that they have been 
liscussed because the British have in- 
sisted on the point of view that they 
ve only modest tariff barriers and 
refore should not be required to 
ke large concessions. Attitude of 
government, rather, is that they are 
iking a concession by not increasing 
rriers further. 
There is evidence in London, how- 
fr, that some important minds are 
ginning to realize that a low hedge 
oss a highway may be more obstruc- 


wo 
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tive than an unscalable wall on a re- 


cannot make many pre SCs cy 
mote mountainside. These are the peo- have concluded the Imperial conference 
ple who are pointing out to the gZOv- which is immediately to tollow 
ernment the importance of concessions coronation. 
on all sides if the world is to hurdle There is not one capital in Euroy 
the last barrier to freer trade. That which will refuse to aknov 
barrier is the armament race If the truth and seriousness of P 
British are to help tempt the nations Roosevelt's statement in his | 
with a big arms program and limited message this week It is a matter of 
markets into a bargaining attitude, they common knowledge that the principal 
must ofter concessions on their p rt danger to modcrn ivilization ) 
too. Washington's latest reports on the those nations which largely be se of 
British attitude are more cnco 1rapiny al armament race Aare 
than those of London, but the British toward bankr Iptcy , B 
may be preserving their secret for a n experienced dipl 
post-coronation surprise. Certainly they shy fro } i 
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THEIR MASTERS’ VOICES—When Herr Hitler speaks in Berlin's giant stadium 
(above), or Signor Mussolini orates in Milan’s Piazza del Duomo (below), you're pretty 
sure of a good turn-out. And the whole world listens, for when trouble brews one or 


both of these can usually be found at the bottom of things. 
Pictures, inc. Int 
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economic conference.” Big conferences 
were too numerous and too unproduc- 
tive in the first four years of the de- 
pression to be trusted to handle today’s 
problems. These must be taken up one 
by one in small groups until the time 
is ripe to fit them together into the 
pattern which has been outlined in ad- 
vance by some far-sighted statesmen. 


Five Nations Must Lead 


Because they are the leaders in the 
arms race, because they are huge mar- 
kets setting the pace of world prices 
and world business, and because some 
of them are “have” nations while at 
least one is an important and indignant 
“have not” nation, five nations must 
assume the responsibility for this lead- 
ership in Europe—Britain, France, 
Germany, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. 

When they sit down around their 
small conference tables they will dis- 
cuss many problems, but the most im- 
portant—those that will determine 
whether or not a final group conference 
can succeed—are trade barriers and the 
freer distribution of raw materials, 
currency, gold, and disarmament. 

An effective disarmament agreement 
can almost automatically prepare the 
way for pacts covering all the other 
problems. For the promise to disarm, 


Business Abroad 


Canada is ready to urge British cooperation in world 
economic conference despite empire commitments; 
Britain anticipates early action, but France is skeptical. 
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the “have not’ nations can justifiably 
hold out for trade concessions, even 
for some adjustment of the colonial 
question, and a workable plan to redis- 
tribute gold. It will require shrewd 
diplomacy on the _ of those in 
charge of the conferences to know 
when to insist on concessions and 
when to curb excessive demands. 

It is not likely that more than the 
preliminary plans for a new world deal 
can be accomplished this year. But it 
is important that world business and 
world statesmen are agreed that some- 
thing must be done, and promptly. 

Executives will need to watch for 
certain signals to check developments. 
Van Zeeland, when he comes to 
Washington, will probably be made 
party to the Roosevelt plan, and will 
carry on negotiations from Brussels. 
The travels and guests of both Norman 
Davis and William Bullitt during the 
next few months will be worth watch- 
ing. And Germany can be considered 
as a serious participant in any confer- 
ences when Dr. Schacht is present, not 
when Hitler or Goring merely refer to 
participation in Berlin speeches. 

Peace is virtually assured for this 
year because of the hopes attached to 
the efforts. The future beyond this 
year depends on the outcome of pend- 
ing negotiations. 


NOTHING in the week's news is more significant than the reports from various 
European capitals of efforts on a small scale to bring about those preliminary 
accords which will eventually clear the way for a general economic conference. 
But no executive should be deceived by these early announcements into believing 
that a settlement of all of the world’s critical problems is something likely to be 


accomplished in the next few months. 
It is extremely doubtful if more than a 
beginning can be made this summer on 
the problems to be solved. 

The British, for example, have no 
idea of giving up their disarmament 
program because Germany has suddenly 
expressed an interest in the idea of 
exploratory conversations which might 
lead to an economic new deal. Nor has 
the government shown any indication 
that it is prepared to open up domestic 
markets to others than members of the 
Empire, though Business Week's report 
from Ottawa this week indicates that 
the Canadians have sufficient faith in 
the Roosevelt-Hull program to be pre- 
pared to urge the major concessions 
that Washington is likely to demand. 

Germany is the crux of the problem 
because most economists in Europe are 
inclined to believe that no plan short 
of one covering a freeing and devaluing 





of the mark, the opening of the Ger- 
man market as well as the opening of 
foreign markets to Germany on a big 
scale can ease the crisis. For prestige, 
Hitler is likely to cling to his demand 
for colonies, which is bound to put the 
British on the defensive. 

France will be bargained out of the 
quota plan, if possible, and Italy will 
be maneuvering for credits. 

The Soviet Union will occupy a posi- 
tion of considerable importance in the 
negotiations. With a gold reserve sec- 
ond only to the United States, with 
dammed up demands for a huge quan- 
tity of manufactured goods, and with 
vast reserves of raw materials, Moscow 
will be in a perfect position to make 
deals with any of the great industrial 
nations, particularly Germany. 

The British budget caused little sur- 
prise, except for its modesty, but the 
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British are the first to point 
1939 will be the year “when » 
to pay the bills” for rearmamer 

What did cause a greater s 
the rumor which leaked out dur 
week that at least a part of th 
in commodity prices in Lond 
week was due to the fact that 
increased their margin requiren 
commodities loans, and that th 
originated with a suggestion fro: 
ernment authorities. 


Canada 


Real fear of Ontario is labor 
trouble in the mines rather 
than the automobile factories. 
Dominion backs plan for Eng. 
lish concessions to aid trade 
pact with United States. 


Ortrawa—The John L. Lewis labor 
ganizations’ invasion (p-17) 
this week against the real citad 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn’s territ 
the Northern Ontario precious and | 
metal mining country. There, i: 
North, lie the vital interests of He; 
and his backers in the fight agair 
Lewis movement. Ontario's nort 
mines are producing annually hur 
of millions of new wealth for the ps 
ince. Hepburn’s closest associates 
identified with the mining industr 

Lewis organizers are reported to 
gone to work in the mining dist: 
Heads of big producing mines 
recognized the move, met it wit 
threat of a shutdown if. strikes 
called. A shutdown is not for n 
tions with strikers, they say, but 
wait until the men are willing to 1 
to work. Other mining companies pr 
ise to stand together. 

At the same time, General M 
strikers at Oshawa voted unanin 
to reject a company offer of a 5 
44-hour week with wage increases « 
from 5 to cents an hour. Hug 
Thompson, U.A.W. organizer from D 
troit, advised rejection; Mayor A 
Hall of Oshawa, member of local us 
called them dupes, said they were 
ting no financial help from U: 
States union funds 


Support for Hull 


As Canada’s delegation to the « 
nation and Imperial Conference 
for London, it is believed here 
consideration will be given at the 
ference to suggestions that margin 
reference on Canadian products 
oer by Great Britain in the Canad 
United Kingdom trade pact are st 
ing in the way of the proposed 
between Britain and the United St 
Here there is a suggestion for a B 
ish Empire-United States trade 
after the Imperial Conference. This 1s 
the first indication from within the Em- 
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ire that its members will not only 
operate, but urge a general United 
Kingdom-United States trade deal to 
boost the Hull program and to encour- 
ge other bargains which eventually 
should get around to Germany—the 
nation most in need of assured markets. 

Canada’s external trade is mounting 
rapidly. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, total trade increased $321,- 
00,000 to $1,733,000,000. Exports 
rose $212,000,000 to $1,061,000,000; 
imports $109,000,000 to $671,000,000. 
The favorable balance was $389,000,- 
00. Customs revenue went up $47,- 
00,000 during the year. 

Now, Federal Agriculture Minister 
James G. Gardiner aims at boosting 
farm products exports at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year by a program of 
reorganization and consolidation of 
marketing services, including systematic 
exploration of foreign markets, and 
improvement of domestic marketing 
methods and facilities. The department 
f agriculture at Ottawa is being reor- 
ganized for this purpose. 

The Canadian lumber industry, after 

greatly increased winter log cut, is 
entering a season of expanded activity. 
A country-wide survey shows expecta- 
tions of an extensive increase in lumber 
production. 

Canadians have not learned to like 
the large domestic 5-cent piece resem- 
bling the United States nickel adopted 
a few years ago. New coins include a 
5-cent piece that will not be so easily 
confused with the 25-cent coin. 

Inquiries from prospective tourists 
received by the federal tourist bureau 
so far this year are nearly 100% greater 
in volume than for the corresponding 
period of last year. Most of them are 
from the United States. 


France 


Business is slack. Political 
parties demand moderate gov- 
ernment, 


Paris (Wireless)—March business was 
irked by a material slowdown of ac- 
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DOCUMENT DESTROYER 

Siemens Schukert, Berlin, 
is marketing an 
waste-paper chopper which 
prevents old papers and 
documents from falling into 
the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous. Paper is fed into a 
hopper at the top of the 
machine, and the removable 
drawer can be quickly emp- 
tied, 


electric 


Furopean 


tivity, particularly in textiles, which 
temporarily are reducing working hours 
and complaining of severe foreign com- 
petition, especially from Italy, at prices 
30% to 40% below the domestic levels. 

Wholesale prices are persistently ris- 
ing, but retail prices apparently are 
blocked, showing consumers’ opposition 
or inability to pay higher prices, and 
thus increasing industrial difficulties. 

At their Carcassonne convention, the 
Radicals, confirming the previous Biar- 
ritz attitude, branded all violations of 
private property and opposed any exten- 
sion of the Popular Front government's 
social or nationalization program with 
out the approval of a further conven- 
tion. Simultaneously, the Socialists at 
their convention nearly expelled their 
revolutionary Left wing, which was 
responsible for the Clichy affair in 
March. 

Hitler’s declarations to Lansbury, 
agreeing eventually to participate in an 
economic conference, apparently con 
firm Schacht’s conversations at Brussels 
last week. The difficulties in the way 
to a settlement, however, are not for 
gotten in Paris, though the French will 
eagerly support any practical plan for 
cooperation. 


ENGLAND'S LONG- 
EST—To smooth the 
way for the Silver 
Jubilee Express, Old 
England’s London & 
North Eastern Railway 
Co. is trying out 100 
tons of 1204t. steel 
rails, said to be the 
world’s longest, rolled 
by Skinningrove Iron 
Co. English rail prac- 
tice differs from 
American practice of 
rolling rails in 117- 
ft. lengths, chopping 
them into 33- and 
37-ft. sections for ease 
in handling, and then 
rejoining them by 
welding into continu- 
ous lengths where 
temperature condi- 
tions do not demand 
expansion joints. 








Germany 


Inability to 


maintain 
priority in European race now 


arms 


speeded by Britain, forces 
Reich to discuss international 
economic cooperation, 


Bertin (Cable)—The Lansbury ar 
nouncement that Chancellor Hitler h 
promised German cooperation in inter 
national economic planning is a most 
important landmark indicating the be 
ginning of a more conciliatory policy 
by Berlin and mproving the 
for early international parleys. 
The change in attitude is confirmed 
by other moves, notably Dr. Schacht 
Brussels statements. 


chance s 


This change ha 
been produced mainly by the hug: 
British rearmament program—which 
nullifes Germany's previously gained 
technical priority advantage in this re 
spect—and by the financial impossibility 
of the Reich to continue this pace ; 
Business is cheered by Dr. Schacht's 
Munich Germany has 
passed the worst of the shortage in raw 
materials supplies, and that industries 
need not fear new restrictions 
any substantial increase in imports in 
the near future is unlikely, this con 
firms the conviction that a general shift 
in the use of available materials from 
armaments to private industry is taking 
place as forecast (BW Mar6'37). 
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Soviet Union 


Red capital becomes port for 
five seas as Moscow-Volga canal 
is opened, Soviet builds avia- 
tion after American models, 


Moscow (¢ able )- In construction since 
1932, the Moscow-Volga Canal will b 
opened on May 1, constituting the 


ond major link in the waterwa 


huge 
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POLITICS AT THE RACES—France’s Premier Leon Blum speaks into the microphone 
10-hour 


at the Vineennes track. Now that the 






week is in force in most French 


industries, there’s more time for play—workers flock to pleasure resorts and sports 


centers in their two days off each 


week, 


To meet the demand for amusement, Leo 


Legrange has been named under-secretary of state for sports and pleasures. 


system which before the end of the 
third Five-Year Plan, which begins next 
October, will make the Red capital a 
port for five seas 

The canal proper is 80 miles long, 
and has five locks ratsing the waters ot 
the Volga 80 meters to the level of the 
river. Nine times more earth 
was excavated and times more 
concrete poured, than in the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal. North of Moscow, 
the huge ‘Moscow Sea” has been cre- 
ated, more than 360 km. in area 
and acting as a key to the control of 
the Volga waters. This, plus six more 
reservoirs constructed at river junctions, 
will provide Moscow with an additional 
water supply. 

Along the canal route, 40,000 build- 
ings have had to be moved.to other 
Four railway and eight highway 
were raised above the new 
waterway. Near Moscow, one main 
highway required construction of a 
sub-canal tunnel while a railway bridge 
crosses at the same spot overhead. Amer- 
ica is familiar with construction 
but in Europe, and especially Russia, it 
is attracting wide attention. 

Eight hydroelectric stations have been 
constructed near the dams, with a capac- 
ity of 66,000 kw. The entire system 
is controlled by a single dispatcher sta- 
tion, and smaller stations are operated 
automatically without personnel. 

Like the Baltic canal and other major 
works, the Moscow-Volga project was 
carried out by the Commissariat of 
Home Affairs in cooperation with the 
former Gaypavoo, with thousands of 
prisoners working, many of whom will 


Moscow 
seven 


Sq. 


sites. 


bridges 


such 


undoubtedly be amnestied for their 
loyal cooperation. 

In connection with the plan for re- 
construction of the Soviet aviation in 
dustry this year, for which it ts reported 
a huge fund has been allotted for for- 
eign purchases, it was announced today 
that the Soviet aviator Levanevski—Rus- 
sia’s Lindbergh—has bought five out 
standing new models of United States 
planes. Two of these, a Douglas 32- 
seater hydroplane and a Sikorsky plane, 
have already arrived. Further purchases 
from the United States are likely as 
soon as Soviet aviation plants are ready 
to undertake the mass production of 
American planes. Upon completion of 
the assembling of the Douglas liner at 
Leningrad, Levenevski is undertaking a 
nonstop flight from Leningrad to Sebas- 


topol 


Latin America 


Mexico will develop Oaxaca, 
will push more highways to the 
United States border. 


THERE is no slackening of construction 
activity in Mexico, but the scene of 
some of the largest new projects is the 
old mining province of Oaxaca. In a 
recent tour of the region, President 
Cardenas promised that work would 
begin soon on large scale hydroelectric 
projects, on water supply systems for 
mining towns and irrigation for farm 
ing communities. The Pan American 
highway will be pushed south from 
Mexico City, and encouragement wil! 
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be given to the rapid develop: 
known sources of gold, iron, 

At the same time, it was anr 
from Mexico City that highw. 
be constructed from two 
States border points— Nogal 
McAllen—to supplement 
main highway from Laredo to tl 
ican capital. More than 99,000 ¢ 
visited Mexico last year, many « 
arriving from the United Stat 
the new highway. Expendit 
estimated by the Mexicans 
$15,000,000. 

Mexico's financial position 
to improve. Finance Minister 
announced in a recent 
serves of the Bank of Mexico 
to more than $87,000,000, 
53% of which is gold. 


more 


the 
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spec I 


Great Britain 


New budget has few surprises 
—and only minor increases, 
Bid for world conference in 
post-coronation weeks 
be welcome. 


would 


LONDON (Cable)—There is |. 
satisfaction over the Lansbury 
talk, without undue optimism o 
possible practical results. It is | 
here that if Roosevelt 
a conference offer, the time is 1 


as, in addition to Lansbury’s talk 


mienas 


are growing that the gold positior 
becoming Any Ri 
suggestion falling at coronation 
eption in B 
The sudden fall in commodit: 
last week, b 
the bottom | 
a gradual re 


e 1 
impossible. 


assured of a great re 


scared everybody 
believed now that 
touched and that 
under way. 

Strike troubles continue but 
yet serious. If a major tieup is 
ened, the government is prepar 
intervene strongly. 

The government has opened 
paign to end the activities of 
pools which robbed widows and or; 
of £5,000,000 last year. The post 
is cooperating by distributing 
10,000,000 warnings to savings 
depositors. 

The budget contained only or 
prise—an excess profits duty spe 
designed to be a temporary r 
ment contribution. As the duty oj 
on an average of the years 1 
with concessions to new firms, it 
garded as a fair way of raising 
000,000 on the full year without ur 
checking business. The only ot! 
crease, 3d on the income tax, wa 
about what was expected. Aboliti 
the tax on male servants, long del 
marks the removal of an anomaly 
is designed to help ex-service men 
domestic employment. Everybo 
relieved that there was no incre 
‘'‘e taxes on automobiles. 
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Roosevelt’s budget messa 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Money and the Markets 


ge can be interpreted sev- 


eral ways by market observers, so it doesn’t have 
much effect. Third-quarter outlook is uncertain, both 
as to earnings and stock prices. 


The President's budget message was susceptible, marketwise, to as many inter- 
pretations, as there are views on the market. It could be held that the budget was 
deflationary because the President proposes to cut > ay that it was inflationary 


because the income and outgo will not be balance 


the economies are problematical; that 
it was just about as expected ; that it was 
both yes and no. 

Most of these views apparently were 


applied at one time or another. Stocks 


were strong on Tuesday morning, be- 
fore and during the reading of the 
budget message. They dipped in the 
afternoon, then rose pretty aggressively 
the next day. Government bonds were 
soft early Tuesday, rallied in the after- 
noon, and added further fractions on 
Wednesday. 


Budget Small Factor 


That's about the type of market re- 
sponse which might be predicted for a 
controversial bit of news at a time 
when traders can’t make up their minds 
anyhow. Probably the budget amounts 
te little as market news of the moment, 
and will amount to even less in the 
days to come. 

The man in the street won't know 
for a long time whether economies can 

t or obliterate the $418,000,000 defi- 
t in the year ending June 30, 1938. 
He will know perfectly well that the 
ry of congressmen for reductions in 
ertain budget items means simply that 
they want to spend the money on some- 
hing else. He will know that there is 


more log-rolling going on than he can 
So if he pays 


expect to understand. 


in the 1938 fiscal year and 





Mountain of Debt 


Building a railroad empire through 
holding companies, and then trying 
| to keep it in one piece through a 
| depression, involves using a lot of 
other people’s money. That was a 
| trick of the late Van Sweringen 
brothers—witness claims for $70,- 
000,000 filed against their estate. 
A glance at the estate, after the 
death of O. P. Van Sweringen late 
last year, was enough to convince 
everyone that it wouldn't meet the 
| claims. Receivers were named. Out- 
| come of receivers’ suit to prove that 
the Vans had an option to purchase 
control of Midamerica Corp. will 
spell the difference between little 
or much for the creditors, largest 
being J. P. Morgan & Co., filing for 
$48,000,000. George A. Ball, the 
fruit jar man, gave the Midamerica 
stock to his charitable trust; General 
Motors-du Pont interests want to buy 
it. Creditors hope receivers get it. 











strict attention to the business picture, 
he probably will have the average view. 

All things considered, careful ap- 
praisal of business will be tough enough. 
First quarter reports are making delight- 
ful reading. Second quarter operations 


are perhaps even better than first, bu 





55 


the comparison will be with a period of 
exceptional lift in 1936. Third quarter 
“= pm are far from clear. In the 
third quarter the full impact of higher 
raw material prices will be felt, plus 
the wage increases. Selling prices can't 
be predicted that far in advance, and 
the rate of industrial operations could 
very well taper off. 

Relating that outlook to present stock 
tices is the next step, and the answer 
om not yet been determined. Stocks 
sagged from mid-March to mid-April 
Lately they have leveled off if the in- 
dustrials are taken as representative, 
risen if you look at the rails, continued 
definitely downward if it’s utilities. Vol 
ume has been declining for five weeks 
that was encouraging when prices were 
sliding, but the absence of quickening 
in the last few days hasn't added to 
convictions that the market is technically 
strong. 


Commodity Muddle 


Further complicating things have been 
the wild swings in commodity prices 
Copper is typical. It skyrocketed from 
12¢ a lb. to 17¢, then flopped to 144¢. 
Buying has been pretty close to a stand- 
still ever since it approached 17¢. Yet 
the industry feels fairly confident that 
the 144¢ American price can be main 
tained, and that confidence, along with 
short covering, was enough to bring a 
sharp recovery in London at mid-week 

Incidentally, the market has been get 
ting its first taste of copper company 
earnings during this week of annual 
meetings. Typical was Phelps Dodge 
with an estimate that first quarter profits 
ran 30°7-40° ahead of a year ago 

That showing—and the 
for other copper companies—probably 
was made on average selling prices be 
tween 10¢ and 11¢ a lb. Second quar 
ter statements will reflect even larger 
shipments and considerably better prices 
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NEW BROOM—The New York Stock Exchange’s new deal isn’t 
exactly new any more—Charles R. Gay ushered it in two years 
ago—but it is only now that the last of the so-called old guard is 
being swept inte the discard. Only four retiring governors were 
renominated for election May 10. Among the eight new nomi- 
Beane (left); he and 
Frank R. Hope of Paine, Webber & Co. both represent the big 


wire houses which have complained for years over being left 


nees is Fenner & Beane’s Alpheus C. 


With the government paying 77¢ an oz. 
for byproduct silver and $35 an oz. for 
byproduct gold, domestic miners are in 
clover. 

The first steel company reports also 
are highly — satisfactory—Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube earned $4,886,019 in the 
first quarter against $1,897,299 a year 
ago and an indicated $3,700,000 in the 
final three months of 1936. 

o 

Pittsburgh Trading—Smaller stock 
exchanges generally were pleased by the 
decisions of the Securities and Ex 
change Commission on applications of 
the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange to be 
allowed to conduct unlisted trading in 
some 23 securities, most of which are 
listed on larger markets. Even though 
the commission didn’t show a positive 
tendency to favor the small exchanges, 
it at least didn’t indicate that it is going 
to force them to starvation. 

What the SEC did was to allow the 
Pittsburgh market to take on two issues 
for both odd- and round-lot trading 
and to trade in eight issues in odd lots 
but not in round lots. But the com- 
mission denied the exchange’s applica- 
tion to trade in 13 others. Among the 
issues on which the exchange was turned 
down were four debentures: the com- 
mission ruled that most of the trading 
in bonds is over-the-counter anyhow 
and that unlisted trading on a small 
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excn. 
market. 

The favor with which the SEC ap- 
parently viewed Pittsburgh's odd-lot 
system is probably due to the way in 
which that trading is conducted. Prices 
are based on the going quotations on 
the large exchange which makes the 
principal market for the security. Pitts- 
burgh’s round lot market, however, is 
independent ; whether this had much to 
do with the commission's findings 
against granting such trading in most 
of the issues is problematical. 

Most of the issues for which these 
unlisted applications were made repre- 
sent industries in and around Pitts- 
burgh—the home market idea. 

* 

Daylight Trading Ban—The New 
York Stock Exchange has proclaimed 
its mew rule requiring all member 
traders and brokers to put up full 
margin (55% of the market price) the 
moment they buy securities. It is a 
rule which was requested by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to end 
“daylight trading.” 

Widely hailed as another evidence of 
the exchange’s cooperation, it could 
just as well be credited to cooperation 
on the part of the commission. It was 
the SEC’s idea in the first place, and 
the commission intended to enforce it. 
The exchange’s cooperation arose when 


isn't going to improve the 


out of exchange affairs. 
(right) who headed the New York Curb until he tran-! 
allegiance to the Big Board. 
promise candidate in the schism between old guard an 
blood two years ago, they thought seriously of sending ov 
the Curb for this same E. Burd Grubb; finally Richard W 
declined to stand for reelection and Gay won the presi 
Gay, up for a third term, leads the slate in next month's \ 





Harris 
Another newcomer is E. Burd | 


(When they were seeking 


it asked the commission to 
market to do the job itself; 
mission was cooperative by agre 
this plan. 

. 
Getty and Tide Water 
year ago J. Paul Getty, Califor 
man, was in the thick of a proxy 
for control of Tide Water Ass 
Oil Co. The annual meeting 
two days while proxies were 
over and counted. Getty lost, 
hasn't given up the fight. 

Skirmishing since that time has 
largely in Mission Corp. whi 
owns some 878,000 shares of 
Water. Early this year the M 
directors suggested that the Tide W 
shares be distributed to the cor 
tion’s stockholders Pacific W 
Oil Corp., a Getty company, 
ately asked for an injunction 
vent such a distribution without 
of stockholders. The Getty ir 
declared they owned more than 
of Mission. 

Mission proposed such a vote 
annual meeting May 13 and the | 
Western-Getty interests imme 
sent a letter to Mission stockhold¢ 
nouncing the plan as undoing 
work of years of accumulation” 
eliminating Mission ‘‘as a factor 
management of Tide Water A 
ated.” This was interpreted by 
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énancial community as meaning that 
the Getty interests do not 
+hemselves licked in Tide Water. 
Meanwhile, Tide Water has in 
creased its outstanding common stock 
that control is just that much harder 
+9 get—there were 6,288,512 shares of 
common outstanding on Dec. 31, 1936, 
compared with 5,642,342 a year earlier. 
All these things add up to the fact 
that J. Paul Getty is becoming a Mid 
Continent as well as a California oil 
man, whether he gets control of Tide 
Water or not. Mi£ssion controls Skelly; 
Oil, holding 557,557 of its 1,006,348 
shares. Pacific Western has gone into 
the Mid-Continent to some extent. It 
Pacific Western controls Mission, it has 
at least a voice in Tide Water. There 
seem to be fears that California's oil 
supply is running low, but it would 
appear that no such factor will put 
Getty out of the oil business. 
* 
FDIC Drops Bank—Some time ago 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.'s chiet, 
Leo T. Crowley, voiced his dissatisfac 
tion with the way some of the member 
banks were handling their business 
Hence it was no surprise when the 
federal agency took disciplinary action. 
The fact that it wasn’t surprising, 
though, made it no less a bitter pill for 
the bank which became the sacrificial 
lamb—North Bergen Trust Co. of 
North Bergen, N. J., first bank ever to 
be dropped by FDIC. The bank denied 
that it was guilty of sins, either of 
mission Of commission, but quick 
ation to allay possible fears of de- 
positors was taken. The plan is to sell 
ntrolling interest so that management 
hanges can be effected and an applica- 
yn made to FDIC for readmission 
The holdings which would be sold 
re those of Donald P. Kenyon, a New 
York securities dealer, and those held 
w the receiver for Monthly Income 
Shares. Kenyon, several associates, and 
westment trusts in which they are in 
terested, are under fire of the Securities 
ind Exchange Commission (BW’—M.a 
27 pos ) 


consider 
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Bonds and the Budget—The privac 
poration is competing with the gov- 
rnment for bank dollars. Which is 
ne way of saying that business is 
borrowing once again (BIW”’—Apr10' 37, 

3). And banks, to earn a little 

mey, do not have to buy United 
Mates government bonds, so long as 
they can make commercial loans or 
corporate bonds offer attractive returns. 

In this matter, of course, everything 
is relative. When it comes to picking 
4 corporation bond or a government 
bond, the financial institution studies 
he relative merits of the issues avail- 
ible—the stability and the yields. When 
corporations were not in the market for 
money and when high-grade corporate 
bonds were not being offered, banking 
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institutions had to be jolly well content 
with federal securities—were actually 
glad to get them. 

That was highly advantageous for 
the secretary of the treasury. He had 
no difficulty floating new Treasury notes 
or even long-term bonds at record- 
breaking low rates. There wasn't any 
competition to speak of for bank funds, 
and the fact that the budget was un 
balanced hardly counted. The banks 
reasoned that if the government wasn't 
‘good,”” then nobody and nothing were 
good, and they loaded up with Treasury 
Now it’s different. 

o 

What Competition Does—lIt still is 
true that if the government isn't good, 
nothing is good. But it is equally true 
that the government no longer enjoys 
a bond selling monopoly. And _ that 
has important implications as to the 
price the government will have to pay 
for its deficit borrowing; also it means 
that the budget will become more and 
more significant. 

A government is no different from an 
individual. If Tom Jones is slow pay, 
his creditors will soon stop lending him 
money; or they'll want a higher rate. 
So long as Jones is the only “good” 
borrower, he can name his terms; but 
once there are other creditable bor- 
rowers in the market, then Jones has 
to bid against the others and pay a 
higher price. 


securities. 


The solven y 
term 


depends on two things 


“credit goodn ss 

its income and 
its outgo. If its outgo exceed 

come indefinitely, then 

not suspicion about 
because its ability 
only by the spe 
ing, but Suspicion as 
the currency with whi 
In other 


balanced budget gives rise to 


a long-continued un 


words, 
fears of 
budgetary inflation 

The government bond market, after 
a time, starts to reflect this 


want a higher rate to compensate then 


Investor 


for the risk of budgetary inflation 
That increases the 
debt: that increases the cost of running 
the government. Outgo goes up. An 
that ought to have (if experience is at 
teacher) a effect upon the 


federal spenders 


five 
ig the 


cost Of servicit 


chastening 


7 
Credit Interplay 
are covering their Gned 
better risks than the 
cept for one factor: 


Corporations that 
charges are 
government, ¢x- 

do not have 
the sovereign might to print money to 
pay their bills. But as 
to earn their 
confidence in their ability to pay (with 
the currency of the realm) rises. And 
correspondingly, as the government con- 
tinues to fail to cover its fixed charges 


(costs), confidence in its ability to pay 


they 
they continue 


interest, and to pay it, 





INCREASED 
BORROWING CAPACITY 


at trivial cost 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM €nables You to Exceed 
Your Open (redit 1 to 3 Times 


If you have a marketable inven- 
tory of raw or finished produéts, you 
can use it as a basis of commodity 
paper for practically full cash value. 
This additional capital may be em- 
ployed in meeting manufaQuring, 
purchasing or distribution needs. 

Lawrence System is available for 
almost every type of product on or 
oft the borrow er’s 
premises—even dur- 
ing manufacturing or 
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It is being 


processing operations 
used with profit by manufacturers, 
producers, jobbers and processors 
150 different 


modities, throughout America 


of more than com- 

This method operates in conjunc- 
tion with your normal bank credit 
and does not alter your banking affil 
iation or the regular condudt of your 
business. Write Dept 
D-15 of our nearest 
ottice for full details. 


SYSTEM 


CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 


A. T. Gisson, President 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.* CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.¢ BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 


BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bidg.* DALLAS 
HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bldg.» LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street * PORTLAND, ORE: U 


Santa Fe Bidg 
37 Drumm St 
S. National Bank Building 


SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens e SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South * HONOLULU, T. H. 
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SoS ocrccrcrececr.r: 


@ 43,000,000 people— 
one-third of the country’s 
population—live within 
50 miles of Erie tracks. 
Here, in the Erie Empire, 
are your best customers. 


Whether you buy or sell, 
ship or receive, you 


tap ready markets and ; : 
| a fairly large part—in higher com- 


convenient sources of 
supply when your plant 
is located on the Erie. 


We can tell you of mar- 
kets and materials, labor 
supply, taxes, real estate 
values, available facto- 
ries or sites. We can help 
you sell these 43,000,000 
customers—and many 
more—at lower cost. 
There is no charge or 
obligation. Write the 
Industrial Commissioner, 
Erie Railroad, Cleveland. 
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(with the present of the 
realm) declines. 

That interplay—a rising credit in the 

case of corporations and a declining 


currency 


| credit for the United States Treasury 


if it has to continue to borrow—will 
show itself in investment markets. The 


| differential between government bond 


rates and corporate bond rates will 
narrow, government rates going up. 


| Which would reflect the wane of con- 





fidence in Treasury securities. 

The recent decline in United States 
issues may be due in some part to this 
change in the relative position of the 
government as a borrower and corpora- 
tions, with improved earnings, as bor- 
rowers; in part, the drop in govern- 
ments was due to banks’ selling to 
increase their reserves at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. But now most banks 
have jockeyed themselves into a position 
where reserve requirements on May 1 
will not be a burden. Therefore, what 


| happens to government bonds from 


now on will be important as a mirror 
of what investors think of the govern- 
ment as a credit risk. 

e 
Gold and the Farmer—Any thought 
that the reduction of the gold price is 
an academic matter, without political 


| significance, may be quickly dismissed. 


Reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar has played a part—probably 
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modity prices. Higher co: 
prices mean that the farmer 
grow less corn, wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco to pay his debts. 
With the drought and cro; 
tion to foster higher prices, alc 
the 59¢ dollar, farm income 
panded steadily. The prices th 
receives have closed the gap wit 
he pays for the things he buy 
credit, promoted by Washingt 
reduced the interest he pays 
mortgage, and total farm debt | 
reduced slightly since 1933. 
The net result is that th 
planter (data compiled by Farn 
Administration) needed to grow 
less than three bales in 1 


346 


interest on a $5,000 land bank 


whereas almost 10 bales were 1 
in 1932; the corn grower ne 
harvest a little over 200 bu. 
nearly 850 bu. in 1932; the 
farmer needed slightly less th 


bu. against more than 700 bu. in 


the cattle raiser needed to mark 


600 Ib. of beef against twice 


amount in 1932. 


Farmers may not attribute th 
entirely to the Administration’ 
They may not be qu 
notice the talk of a higher gold 
But, befor 
positive action is taken, the f: 


policy. 
tent for the dollar. 


Congressmen will be heard the 
and the breadth of the land. 
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THI April Award for Self-Control goes 
, Lord Riverdale, who managed to 
straight face while telling an 
rican audience that there would be 
at war for 25 or 50 years. 


WatTeR HovinG, president of the 
Lord & Taylor department store, told 
ip of students the other day, 


grout 
As soon as you find out your boss is 
boob, go somewhere else’’—thus ad- 


yising mass resignations. 


Dr. TOWNSEND asks his followers to 
r his campaign for the Townsend 

If they haven't got the cash, 
them go to the bank and borrow 
a their prospective $200 monthly pen- 


HE first paragraph of a news release 
Toledo Associates says that dollar 
lume of Toledo business is grow- 
the second paragraph concerns 
estate; the third power consump- 
m; the fourth industrial employ- 
and the fifth says: “Marriages 
been increasing, bankruptcies filed 
fewer, mortgage foreclosures are 
fewer, and divorces also have shown 
1 gain over last year.” 

Both marriages and divorces de- 
serve a place in this list, for they go 
up and down with prosperity and 
lepression. It costs money to marry 
cto unmarry. And marriages always 
crease when divorces do, because the 
reason people get a divorce is to 
marry again. 


Some of the machines they're develop- 
ng nowadays are practically human. 
Employees who spend most of their 
time complaining may soon be replaced 
by a device that is described in an 
uticle in Textile World. It is “the 
continuous crabbing machine.” 


IN the last 40 years, says Rep. Sumners 
of Texas, “the South has reduced the 
time of lynching more than 5,000°¢.” 
This was surely the neatest trick of the 
century, since a mere 100% reduction 
would have reduced it to zero. 








Some of the movie managers for whom 
Stepin Fetchit recently made personal 
appearances were angry because all he 
lid was sit in an easy chair, while his 
voice came out of a phonograph record. 
They thought that for $2,000 a week 
Stepin ought to move his jaw. Then 
the record got broken and he had to 
move his jaw, and the theater owners 
were satisfied. But probably he put on 
1 better show when he did nothing but 
sit. Hard-working people pay money 

see Stephin Fetchit prove how lazy 
ne is, and clearly he proved it in the 
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Editorially Speaking— 


most conclusive way when he merely 
sat in an easy chair for $2,000 a week. 


THIRTY Nazis in Chile have been 
arrested for wearing their forbidden 
uniforms under ordinary clothes, prob- 
ably to keep off the chill of a Chilean 
April, which is the equivalent of 


October in this part of the world. 


FEMALE night-club entertainers who 
are college grajuates have organized 
Gamma Nu, a sorority intended “to 
elevate the morals and intelligence of 
night-club entertainment.” Surely a 
work of supererogation 


PRINCESS Juliana, heiress to the Dutch 
throne, has come back from her wed- 
ding trip weighing less than at its 


start She is said to have lost 23 
pounds, partly through light eating and 
partly through eXe:°rcise outdoors 


There is no royal road to learning or 
leanness. The only way a princess can 
get thin is by using methods that are 
available to the common people 


THE Chamber of Commerce of Wen- 
atchee, Wash., where they grow plenty 
of apples, demands that the movies stop 
using the term apple-knocker as a 
synonym for hick, rube, rustic, or bump- 
kin. People were using apple-knocker 
in that sense long before there were 
any movies. We can remember an old 
song on the subject, and if we've got 
a couple of words wrong we hope the 
Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce 
won't mind very much: 


When it’s apple-knocking time in Wenatchee 
I] want to be in Wenatchee, 

By the dear old wishing-well with you, Marie. 
When it's apple-knocking time in Wenatchee 
I'm coming back to you, 

And the spring 

Will bring a wedding ring 

Little hayseed, to you 


THE borough of Teterboro, N. J., has 
voted to change its name to Bendix, in 
honor of Vincent Bendix, who is plan- 
ning a $3,000,000 plant there to manu- 
facture airplane instruments. Mr. Ben- 
dix has spent much more than that at 
his main plant, in South Bend, Ind., 
and maybe some day the city will 
change its name to South Bendix. 


SIX scientists at the School of Chemistry 
and Physics of Pennsylvania State 
College have discovered a new male 
sex hormone, known for short as EAP, 
the full name being epi-allo-pregnano 
lone. All right, boys, alley-eap! 


JointnG the picket line at her hus- 
band’s plant, the wife of the president 
of a button company carried a sign de- 
claring, “Button King Unfair.” But 
how fair is the Butt-In Queen? 
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your pia t modcrnizatio progral this vcar, 
be sure to consider vour boiler room. Modernege 
uf dont 44di¢e yourseif weti high fu f 
Take a good square look at the advantag 
Iron Fireman firing. You can do this witho 
ybligation or expense \ authorized I: 
Fireman dealer will make an analysis and surve 
ft your job and give you a report on what [ro 
Fireman will cost, what it will save in one 
ww ten years operation. He will give tl 
ames of Owners near you $O that you can mak« 
your personal check of their experiences. It 
good business to have this informatio Ca 


your dealer or write the factory at 3180 W 
106th Street, Cleveland for literature. I: 

Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; Cleveland 
Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 
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It Can Be Balanced 


There is a subdued tone in President 
Roosevelt's special message to Con- 
gress on the fiscal situation. Any- 
thing else, any bright display of con- 
fidence and unruffled serenity, would 
be poor tactics, exposing him to re- 
minders that he has been wrong in 
all his cheerful prophecies of a bal- 
anced budget. It is therefore better 
for him to speak soberly and with 
caution. But in doing so it may be 
that he is expressing his real feelings. 
Perhaps, at last, he approaches the 
financial problems of the government 
in a chastened mood. 

Hitherto he has disappointed others 
by the failure of his prophecies; but 
now he has evidently yom ointed 
himself. Never before has the gap 
between prophecy and failure re- 
vealed itself so quickly. Only three 
months ago he predicted that the 
deficit for the present fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, would be two and a 
quarter billion dollars; and now he 
confesses that it will be $300,000,000 
more than that. For the next fiscal 
year he predicted that the govern- 
ment could spend $1,537,000,000 for 
unallocated relief and still balance its 
budget; but now he fears a deficit of 
$418,000,000. 

His so pee of three months ago 
were made sincerely. The election 
was over; back in office with a huge 
majority of Congress behind him, he 
had no political motive for ex- 
aggerating his fiscal hopes. He hon- 
estly believed what he said. He 
thought his Treasury experts were 
right. They were wrong, and now 
he has discovered it; and how can he 
fail to say to himself that he must 
be more careful henceforward, that 
he must put less trust in those men 
whose opinions led him so far astray? 

In a spirit of caution, then, he an- 
nounces conservative intentions, but 
refrains from promises of fulfillment. 
Yet he could make such promises and 
fulfill them if he wholly perceived 
how urgent it is to balance the bud- 
get in the coming fiscal year. “I 
regard it,” he says, “as extremely im- 
portant that we should achieve a 
balance of actual income and outgo 
for the fiscal year 1938.” But it is 
even more important than he seems 
to think. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, which is 2 liberal research in- 
stitution, has just reported that 
“nothing except dire emergency 
should be allowed to interfere with 


the actual balancing of the budget in 
the fiscal year 1938” and that “a con- 
tinuance of deficit financing 

would be both dangerous and un- 
necessary.” If the President fully 
realized this, he would make up his 
mind to let nothing interfere with 
whatever economies are needed to 
end deficit financing. And in that 
temper he would find that the econ- 
omies are possible. 

Anyhow, he announces that he will 
try the economies. He will withhold 
some of the funds appropriated for 
each department or agency and will 
also liquidate the assets of some 
emergency agencies. Good. There 
are half a hundred credit agencies, 
holding three billion dollars. Most 
of them should be abolished. The 
banks can do their job. 

By November he will be ready to 
suggest amendments to the tax laws, 
including “such new or additional 
taxes as may be necessary.” One of 
the main things necessary is to repeal 
his newest tax—the one on undis- 
tributed profits. It hasn’t worked 
out, directly or indirectly, as the 
Treasury experts thought it would. 
That is a big reason for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present disappointment. If he 
could bear to admit failure, he might 
suggest that we go back to the 
orthodox way of taxing corporations. 


Bounties for Babies, 
Votes for Legislators 


The lower House of the New York 
legislature has passed a bill under 
which the state and the municipalities 
would pay $75 toward the maternity 
expenses in each childbirth. This 
bill is one of those legislative jokes 
that should be taken seriously be- 
cause their very absurdity is a symp- 
tom of the legislative frivolity that 
produces serious situations. 

The country and many states are 
worried about balancing their bud- 


gets. Yet one house of the 

ture of the largest state in the 
decides to pay a bounty for 
“This bill would apply alike ich 
and poor,” says its sponsor, mavnanj. 
mously. It would apply to familie 
living in farmhouses, suburban homes 
city slums, and Park Avenue apart. 
ments, where it would be insutticien 
to pay a week’s nursing charges. The 
legislators approved this absurd bill, 
because it is a vote-getter. 


Censoring News-Reels 
And Violating Freedom 


The Kansas Board of Review has 
committed one of those acts of 
tyranny which betray a complete con. 
tempt “for the principles under! ying 
the Constitution. Reviewing a news. 
reel which dealt with President Re OSE. 
velt’s court-packing plan, the board 
ordered “the elimination of the entire 
Wheeler dialogue, ” on the ground 
that it is “partisan and biased.”’ Only 
after vehement public protest did the 
board reverse its order. 

Partisan? Sen. Wheeler is a Demo. 
crat, like the President. As to his 
remarks being biased, that is a matter 
of opinion. The remarks are these: 
“You can say that the privilege of 
appointing postmasters will nor be 
accorded to me. You can say that 
I'll get no more projects for my state. 
You can say what you please, but | 
say to you and to Mr. Farley, w 
everybody else, that I will 
against this proposition because it is 
morally wrong; it is morally un- 
sound; it is a dangerous proceeding.” 

All this was cut out; but the scene 
in which the President, during his 
fireside chat, assailed the Supreme 
Court was left untouched. 

There were no moving pictures 
when the Constitution was written; 
but under any broad interpretation, 
a news-reel is entitled to the same 
freedom as a newspaper. The Kansas 
censors would not dare to suggest 
stopping the circulation of a news- 
paper that quoted Sen. Wheeler. 
They would not say that Sen. 
Wheeler should be prevented from 
coming into Kansas and speaking his 
mind. A news-reel has as much right 
to publish what any man says as the 
man has to stand up and say it 
himself. 
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